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Chapter  1.  bitrodnction 


The  United  States  Federal  Govemmoit  employs  approxiniatdy  five  nullion 
pec^le  which  makes  h  bigger  "than  the  first  seventeen  of  the  Fortune  SOO 
oonqMnies  cmninned"  [23].  Civilian  en4>ioyees  of  the  government  numbtf  three 
milficm  or  three  percent  of  an  dvilian  employees  in  the  United  States  [30],  These 
enqidoyees  are  entrusted  to  perform  the  business  of  government;  provide  service 
and  information,  enfixce  laws,  create  and  implement  public  and  fordgn  policy,  and 
fvovide  for  the  national  defense.  Together,  they  q;)end  more  than  1.3  triUion 
ddlars  every  year  [23].  The  quality  and  motivation  of  this  work  force  is  important 
to  their  aUlity  to  efosctivdy  and  economicaUy  perfivm  their  duties  to  the 
dectmate.  In  my  o|^on,  th^  are  mostly  responsible,  talented  and  dedicated 
peq[de  vdio  want  to  do  a  good  job.  Too  often,  however,  ineffident  systems  have 
finistrated  their  best  efforts,  destroyed  their  creativity  and  sapped  their  energy, 
making  efiSsctive  perfixmance  imposdUe  [13]. 

Like  their  private  sector  counterparts,  the  federal  government's  executive 
leaders  have  realized  that  thdr  industrial-era  bureaucracy  is  being  strangled  by  hs 
own  r^ulations.  Ifighly  stratified  levds  of  bureaucracy  are  prevailing  workers 
firran  readiing  thdr  potential,  agendes  fiom  providing  the  best  service  possfole, 
and  are  costing  the  ta^qMyers  more  than  necessary  [26]. 

To  hdp  rid  hsdf  of  tlmse  under-performiitg  systems,  the  federal 
government  has  turned  to  the  philosopl^  of  Total  Quality  Managonent,  "a 
strat^c,  iitt^rated  management  system  for  adiieving  customer  satisfection,"  to 
make  government  work  more  efifocfivdy  [33].  On  September  7,  1993,  President 
Cfinton  unveiled  the  Naricmal  Perftinnance  Review,  a  detailed  outline  of  how  the 
federal  government  can  refixm  and  revitalize  hsdf  using  the  priiraples  of  Total 
Quality  Management.  President  Clinton  has  indicated  his  commitment  to  taking 
the  stqrs  outlined  and  has  directed  inqdementatimi  by  derailments. 
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Of  ^Mcial  interest  to  the  author  is  the  application  of  Total  Quality 
Management  prindples  to  fisderal  fiicilities  maintenance,  spedfically  Navy  Public 
Worics  Centers.  To  devdop  this  interest,  the  following  literature  review  was 
conducted.  The  first  objective  of  this  literature  review  was  to  outline  the  historical 
devdopment  of  fisderal  inroductivity  initiatives  and  the  adoption  of  Total  Quality 
Management  by  the  federal  government.  The  second  objective  was  to  define  Total 
Quality  Management,  as  I  understand  it,  and  to  discuss  research  in  human  behavior 
that  supports  its  use.  The  third  objective  of  the  review  was  to  disoiss  the 
qjpUcation  of  Total  Quahty  Management  prindples  and  to  provide  suggestions  for 
in4)lementing  these  prindples  using  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command's 
Navy  Public  Works  Center  Company  concept. 

The  resultant  paper  is  organized  to  n^et  these  objectives  as  follows.  In 
Clusters  2  and  3  a  brief  ovoview  of  recoit  productivity  inq;>rovement  initiatives  in 
the  federal  government  is  presented,  and  the  difficulty  of  implementing  change  in 
bureauoatic  organizations  is  discussed.  Chapter  4  is  a  review  of  human  fiictors 
research  which  indicates  that  Total  Quality  Marugement  can  be  successfully  used 
to  inq;)rove  productivity  in  the  federal  public  works  envirorunent.  Current  Navy 
Public  Works  Center  operations  are  described  in  Cluq^ter  5.  Chq>ter  6  suggests 
modifications  to  the  existing  organizational  structures,  fimctions,  and  oilture  of 
Navy  Public  Works  Centers  based  on  the  prindples  of  Total  Quality  Management 
along  with  the  perceived  benefits  of  these  changes.  Finally,  Cluster  7  offers  key 
condudons  aial  recommendarions. 


Chapter  2.  Selected  Federal  FrodactMty  Improvement  Initiatives 


2.1  introdnetioa 

In  the  private  sector,  h  is  easy  to  recogi^  the  benefits  of  a  productive 
work  fince.  Productivity  permits  better  salaries  and  wages,  keq>s  the  nation 
competitive,  pnmdes  satis&ction  for  emplc^ees,  and  in4>roves  company  profits 
[2].  Overall,  increasing  inoductivity  means  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Likewise, 
governments  must  efifectivdy  produce  the  services  that  supp<Mrt  businesses  and 
citizens  in  their  eflfoits,  uridle  providing  a  healthy  workplace  that  will  attract  bri^ 
people  to  government  service. 

2.2  Establishmmit  of  biterest  in  Productivity 

The  fisderal  government's  earliest  interest  in  productivity  was  in  the  nation's 
industrial  sector.  As  early  as  1898,  the  CcHumistioner  of  Labor  Statistics  studied 
the  "role  of  productivity  in  rdation  to  econonuc  growth  and  in  relation  to  wages 
and  prices"  [27].  Through  the  1920's,  researdi  and  data  collection  was  focused  on 
tedmcdogical  change.  Then,  throu^  World  War  n,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
stutfied  labor  ^q;)lacement,  maximum  utilization  of  labor,  and  inflation  [27]. 

In  the  1950*8,  effort  was  concentrated  on  devdoping  and  analyzing  traids. 
In  1959,  the  Joint  Iwanciai  Management  In^rovonent  Program  was  bom  out  of 
the  joint  effort  between  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Bureau  of  Budget  wMdi  was  ori^iudly  fixmded  to  coordirutte 
the  fiiumdal  management  activities  of  all  three  agendes.  "In  1966  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  invited  to  join  the  Joint  Financial  Ntenagement  Improvement 
Program  to  |»ovide  leadership  in  personnd  mattos"  [27].  This  union  quickly 
became  the  leadiqg  phtyer  in  public  sector  fHoductivity  research. 
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13  Eaily  Pradnctivtty  Liitfaitivct  in  the  Federal  Govovneiit 

Amid  amcems  of  slower  economic  growth  in  the  late  1960's  and  hitter 
inflation  in  the  earl^  1970's,  the  importance  of  the  role  that  the  federal  sector  plays 
in  die  national  ecmKHi^  b^an  to  become  more  obvious  and  Congress  became 
m(»e  interested  in  "measuring  productivity  in  the  Federal  Government"  [27], 
Since  then,  the  United  States  Federal  Govemmem  has  initiated  many  programs 
whhthespedficgoalofincreasingtheproductivity  of  federal  workers.  Some  of 
the  prt^rams  are  applicable  to  every  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  government 
and  otlMTS  were  devdoped  by  individual  agendas.  Though  the  eariiest  programs 
do  not  reveal  a  wholesale  approach  to  productivity  inq>rovement,  each  effort  does 
seem  to  advance  towards  that  end. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  passed  in  1978,  made  several  advances  on 
the  productivity  fiont.  The  l^islation  called  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  Office  of  Personnd  Management.  Under  this  new 
arrangement,  they  devdoped  several  models  designed  to  measure  productivity 
increases  for  ^wdfic  marugemoit  actions  like  training,  aiKl  even  in  areas  where 
inoductivity  is  not  easily  measured.  Though  these  modds  reedved  little  attention, 
the  Office  of  Persemnd  Management's  focus  on  productivity  received  significant 
attention  and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  National  Productivity  Coundl.  Its 
mission  was  to  improve  the  rate  of  productivity  growth  in  the  federal  work  force. 
This  new  group's  most  significant  accomplishmoit  was  to  encourage  executive 
agendes  to  evaluate  eng)loyees,  in  part,  on  thdr  productivity  and  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  recognition  of  employees  vrix)  make  productivity  improvements. 

In  late  1979,  the  Manager's  Handbook  was  published  to  explain  the 
changes  resulting  fiom  the  Civil  Service  Rrform  Act.  The  handbook  outlines  a 
manager's  req>onsibility  to  undertake  new  itutiatives  aimed  at  increadng  woric 
force  productivity  and  offers  rewards  for  improvemoits  in  "programs,  systems, 
(MPOcedures  and  processes"  [34].  It  also  recognizes  that  when  analydng 
productivity  initiatives,  managers  should  not  only  establish  a  baseline  and  rdiable 
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measures  by  which  to  evaluate  dumges,  but  also  use  an  organized  approach  of 
emfripyee  p<>' ueipation  to  devdop  and  implement  the  changes.  Additionally,  it 
provides  a  modem  definition  of  (woductivity.  Productivity  is  desoibed  as 
"organizational  performance  -  not  only  ^dency  (output  per  employee)  but  also 
effectiveness  (how  fiu*  the  output  satisfied  program  objectives)*  [27]. 

The  Management  Improvement  Program,  establislwd  in  1979,  was  to 
provide  "guidance  inqirovement  initiatives  designed  to  increase  the  effidency  and 
efifecdveness  of  program  operations*  [27].  Its  goal  was  to  *sedc  improvement  on 
a  continuous  bads  so  that  federal  nuuuigement  will  reflect  the  most  progresdve 
inactices  of  both  public  and  business,  and  tlnis  remh  in  improved  service  to  the 
public*  [27].  However,  program  mamigers  were  uncotain  of  the  basic  techniques 
needed  to  inq>lement  the  program  and  provide  useful  information  to  agendas. 
Lack  of  resources  and  agency  support  quickfy  rendered  the  program  useless. 

The  year  1979  dso  yidded  a  revised  Performance  of  Commerdal  Activities 
policy.  The  pdicy  reconfirmed  the  federal  government's  desire  to  rely  on  the 
private  sector  for  performance  of  some  commerdal  activities,  such  as  fedlities 
maintenance.  A  method  for  comparing  the  cost  of  government  operations  with 
private  sector  proposals  for  the  same  work  was  devdoped,  and  many  industrial- 
type  activities  were  under  severe  pressure  to  make  the  comparison.  For  many 
reasons:  lack  of  adequate  scope  definition,  lade  of  complete  government  cost 
data,  and  resistance  by  local  federal  workers'  unions,  the  process  was  cumbersome 
and  difficult.  However,  the  concqit  of  competition  and  the  adoption  of  private 
sector  practices  renuuns. 

2.4  Adoption  of  the  Total  Quality  Management  Phflosophy 

In  the  mid-1980's,  the  Reagan  admiiustration  invited  corporate  chief 
executive  officers  to  the  White  House  to  discuss  productivity  improvement  in  the 
federal  government.  These  businessmen  suggested  that  instead  of  focusing  soldy 
on  productivity,  the  fisderal  government  should  focus  on  quality.  They  suggested 


that  this  change  in  perspective  ofifo^  many  benefits  including  the  productivity 
gains  in  which  the  administration  was  interested.  On  their  recommendation,  the 
Fedmd  Quality  Institute  was  est^lished.  Starting  up  in  June  1988,  "the  Institute 
was  staffed  vtnth  four  people  and  no  budget"  [2S].  Its  purpose  was  to  increase 
awareness  and  help  match  fisderal  agencies  with  private  sector  Total  Quality 
Management  suppliers  that  could  best  serve  their  needs. 

In  1990,  the  Federal  Quality  Institute  [25]  defined  its  mis«on  and  role. 

The  mission  of  the  Federal  Quality  Institute  (FQI)  is 
to  promote  *nd  fiualitate  the  implonoitation  of  total  quality 
management  (TQM)  throughout  the  federal  govorunent  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality,  timeliness,  and  efficiency  of 
federal  services  to  the  American  people. 

To  accomplish  its  mission,  the  Federal  Quality 
Institute  will  serve  as  the  catalyst  for  TQM  in  government  in 
five  nuyor  areas:  coordination;  training;  technical 

assistance;  information,  resources,  and  referrals;  and  model 
projects.  In  carrying  out  this  role,  FQI  will  collaborate  rvith 
the  Office  o^  Management  and  Budget,  the  Office  of 
Personnd  Management,  and  the  Preadent's  Council  on 
Management  Improvement  toward  the  common  goal  of 
establishing  TQM  in  fedord  agencies. 


By  1993,  the  Institute's  staff  had  increased  by  almost  ten  fold,  and  though 
its  origiiud  mission  was  still  in  place,  services  had  been  expanded.  One  of  the 
Institute's  most  recent  projects  was  providing  Vice  President  A1  Gore's  National 
Poformance  Review  team  with  case  history  information  on  implementation  of 
quality  programs  in  the  federal  government  as  th^  began  work  on  "reinventing 
govonment"  [24]. 

2.5  Commitment  to  Quality  and  the  National  Performance  Review 


To  sustain  productivity  improvement  requires  top  level  support,  creation  of 
an  atmosphere  condudve  to  change,  and  improved  management  capabilities  [17]. 
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In  early  March  1993,  Preadent  Bill  Clinton  said,  "Our  goal  is  to  nuike  the  entire 
federal  government  both  less  expensive  and  ntore  efficient,  and  to  move  the  culture 
of  our  national  bureaucracy  away  fiom  conq[)lacency  and  oititlonent  toward 
initiative  and  empowermoit"  [24].  To  date,  the  most  significant  step  in  this  move 
was  taken  on  September  7,  1993,  v^en  Preadent  Clinton  unveiled  the  National 
Performance  Review,  a  detailed  outline  on  how  the  federal  government  can  reform 
and  revitalize  itsdf  uang  the  principles  of  Total  Quality  Management.  Vice 
President  A1  Gore,  iKdio  headed  the  review  effort,  stated  its  purpose  simply.  "The 
National  Performance  Review  focused  primarily  on  how  government  should  work, 
not  on  what  it  should  do.  Our  job  was  to  improve  perfoimance  in  areas  where 
policy  makos  had  already  decided  government  should  play  a  role"  [26]. 

To  that  end,  the  National  Performance  Review  Team  devdoped  four  key 
IHindples  around  which  to  build  their  suggestions  for  improvement;  "cutting  red 
tape,  putting  customers  first,  empowering  employees  to  get  results,  and  cutting 
back  to  basics  -  produdng  betto-  govenunent  for  less"  [26].  They  provided  step- 
by-step  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Ihesidoit  and  executive  agencies  to  b^gin  the 
process  of  chaiige  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  quality  as  a  natural  part  of 
government  operations. 

The  National  Performance  Review  Team,  in  developing  their 
recommoidations  for  the  President,  woe  able  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of 
several  executive  agencies,  including  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  who  had  already 
b^;un  to  adopt  the  guiding  prindples  of  Total  Quality  Management. 


Chapter  3.  Dcvdopment  of  a  New  PhOosophy  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 


3.1  Evolution  of  Organiiational  Structure  in  the  Department  of  Defense: 
Bureaucratic  to  Custodial 

During  the  1960*8  under  the  leaderslup  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob^ 
McNamara,  the  DqMrtment  of  Defimse  became  the  nation's  largest,  most 
centralized  bureaucracy.  Rdyii^  on  his  experiences  at  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Secretary  McNamara  reorganized  his  department  and  patterned  it  afto*  the 
industrial-era  corporations  that  had  prospered  using  the  theories  of  standardization 
and  centralization  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  [21]. 

This  type  of  organization  is  characterized  by  the  Bureaucracy  Model 
devdoped  by  the  German  sodologist.  Max  Wd>er  [7].  In  a  bureaucracy: 

-  the  business  is  continuous, 

•  the  buaness  is  conducted  according  to  a  set  of  rules, 

-  each  official  is  asngned  a  ^}ecific  area  over  which  his  authority  extends 
subject  to  dearly  defined  conditions, 

-  re^nsibilities  and  authority  are  part  of  a  hierarchy, 

-  officials  and  otho’  employees  do  not  own  the  ref  ources  with  '^^ch  they 
deal  but  can  be  hdd  accountable  for  them, 

•  offices  cannot  be  sold  or  inherited, 

-  official  business  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  written  documents. 

This  type  of  mganization  is  often  chosen  for  public  sector  q)piication 
because  it  offers  mai^  advantages:  continuity,  discretion,  unity,  ^>eed,  knowledge 
of  the  files,  strict  subordination,  and  reduction  of  matoial  and  personnd  costs  [7]. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  "authority  gravitated  upward,  and 
those  [m]  the  fidd  felt  thdr  ability  to  make  dedsions  slip  away"  [21]. 
C(Mnmunicati<m  stagnated,  decisions  lagged,  and  new  regulations  were  generated 
fittter  than  they  could  be  inqdemented. 
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Whh  hs  strict  stamlard  operating  procedures,  the  organization  began  to 
beccmie  more  tMireaucrat-centered,  and  internal  effidoicy  becmne  extremdy 
inqportant.  Creative  pe(H>ie  were  stifled  and  forced  into  custodial  positions  with 
reqwnsibility  for  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Only  the  minor  changes  needed  to 
achieve  perfection  of  the  routine  could  be  made.  Processes  and  assignments 
became  inflexible  as  the  original  purpose  of  the  organization  took  hs  place  behind 
standard  operating  procedure.  The  eflSdoi^  of  the  organization  was  based  on 
predictability,  or  how  wdl  fiiture  evems  conform  to  past  e}q;)erience  and  the 
procedures  [7]. 

As  the  pasdng  years  brought  ridng  costs  and  a  changing  world  ordo*,  h 
becanM  eddent  that  this  type  of  orgaiuzadon  was  not  flexible  mough  to  allow  the 
Dq)artment  of  Defense  to  meet  hs  dramatically  changing  responsibilities.  Navy 
leadership  began  to  look  for  ways  to  r^ain  a  focus  on  mission. 

3.2  Development  of  Total  Quality  Leadership  In  the  United  States  Navy 

In  1979,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Matoial  i^nsored  a  research  effort  at  the 
Navy  Personnd  Research  and  Development  Cento*  focused  on  determining 
udiether  J^uuiese-style  numagement  methods  that  were  being  applied  in  private 
companies  would  have  iq>pUcabilhy  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Though  initial 
skqrticism  about  use  of  these  methods  in  a  bureaucratic  organization  was  strong, 
interest  in  pursuing  the  quality  plulosophy  podsted  [20],  "From  1984  to  1986  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  conducted  a  top  down  review  of  industrially-fiinded 
acdvhies  to  identify  productivity  problons  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
inqirovenient  based  on"  their  research  findings.  These  recommendations  were  to 
become  the  basis  of  the  Navy's  action  plan  [27]. 

The  Dqrartment  of  the  Navy's  1987  Total  Poformance/Productivity 
hiqjrovement  Action  Plan  [27]  reviewed  spedfic  shore  activities  to  identify 
productivity  i»d>lems  and  make  recommendations  for  improvement  based  on 
Implication  of  private  sector  industrial  management  and  control  techniques. 


Objectives  of  the  plan  were  to:  1)  exceed  the 
President's  goal  of  a  20%  increase  in  productivity  by  1992, 

2)  respond  to  measurement  and  reporting  requirements  of 
tte  Office  of  Management  and  Bu^et  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  3)  to  foster  an  environment  for  contimious 
inqMovement  bi^  on  a  management  j^osoplty 
encouragmg  patticqMdon  and  positive  dumge  to  remove 
inqiediments  and  inqxove  total  performance. 

Elements  necessary  to  promote  cultural  change  have 
beat  identified  as  mani^ement  comnutment,  support  and 
involvement  at  all  levels,  an  environment  of  trust  and 
support  encoura^ng  superior  performance,  and  a 
recognition  system  providiiig  adequate  reward.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  continuous  improvement  in  quality, 
timeliness,  and  cost;  inqnoved  custmner  satisfection; 
reduction  of  organizations  havii^  missions  and  fimctions 
not  directty  supportive  of  streamlining  requirements; 
inqKoved  wchIc  force  motivation  and  rewards;  partidpative 
management;  fiinctional  intt^ration;  ADP  systems 
int^ration;  decision  support  systems,  autonution,  and 
mechanization;  and  stremnlining  all  processes  including 
acquirition. 

What  the  Total  Performance/Productivity  Improvement  Action  Plan 
prescribed  was  Total  Quality  Managenwnt.  Naval  leadership  realized,  however, 
that  inqrlementation  of  Total  Quality  Management  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
would  be  (fifficult  sinqrly  because  of  the  bureaucratic  nature  of  the  organization 
[20].  After  all,  the  Total  Quality  Managemem  phQosophy  was  developed  with 
industry  in  mind.  It  rests  solidly  on  the  concerts  of  competition,  profit,  and  the 
fiee  will  of  customers  to  motivate  business  leaders.  Govemmoit  marugm,  by 
ccmtrast,  deal  in  a  wmld  of  monopolies,  political  interests,  and  public  soutiny,  and 
collect  their  income  through  taxation.  Undo’  these  drcumstances,  a  manager  is 
more  likdy  to  be  motivated  by  intorud  pressures  and  the  fear  of  makirig  mistakes 
than  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  customers  [21].  It  is  within  the  purpose  and  operation 
(tf  the  (»gamzation  hsdf  that  lie  the  real  impediments  to  improvement  in  jHiblic 


sectOT  productivity.  This  is  the  reason  that  some  are  skeptical  about  the  ^ective 
use  of  Quality  Management  tecfamques  in  government. 

33  Impediments  to  Productivity  Improvement 

Government  eidsts  to  provide  a  meduuiism  for  making  dedsions,  for 
delivering  services  that  benefit  all  people  and  for  solving  collective  problons.  In 
most  cases,  it  has  become  a  monopoly  required  to  serve  all  of  a  community's 
varying  interests  in  an  open  and  equal  manner  r^ardless  of  individual  demand  for 
services  or  alnlity  to  pay  [21].  Hence,  it  naoves  cautiously  and  has  little  incentive 
to  dumge  for  fisar  of  public  outrage.  In  an  environment  like  this,  buriness-as-usual 
is  good,  and  detailed  standard  procedires  are  a  must  to  oisure  that  every  rule  is 
obeyed.  Government  leaders  realize  that  "scandals  are  fi-ont-page  news,  while 
routine  fiulure  is  ignored"  so  organizational  procedures  become  "repetitive, 
standardized,  error-^vone,  and  customo'-hostile"  [26,23]. 

Provirfirig  service  in  this  aroia  is  already  difiBcult,  but  it  is  further 
cotiqxHmded  by  public  precqrt.  The  federal  govemmoit  "is  expected  to  treat  and 
serve  hs  customers  equally"  [23].  Generally,  this  is  done  through  one  service 
which  will  fit  a  variety  of  customer  needs.  "However,  customers  erqrect 
personalized  service,  espedaHy  r^ien  {nx^lems  arise.  Deciding  ndien  personalized 
service  is  approiniate  and  balancing  this  vrith  government's  need  for  equity  and 
minimai  cost  adds  conqrlexity  to  service  delivery  planning"  [23]. 

R^ardless  of  the  extent  of  serrice  provided,  a  customer's  perception  of  the 
service  provided  is  also  dq)emlait  upon  the  person-to-person  expoience  he  or  she 
has  at  the  time  of  ddiveiy.  The  perception  of  quality  is  created  in  a  "momoit  of 
truth"  Itytiie  service  provider  vriien  the  service  is  ddivered[l].  "The  service,  once 
provided,  caiuiot  be  inflected  or  recalled"  and  is  "beyond  the  immediate  influence 
of  management”  [23].  Bound  by  many  r^ulations,  it  is,  at  times,  even  beyond  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  service  provider.  This  aspect  of  serrice  may  be 
eqredaUy  difficult  to  provide  in  governmental  agendas  that  have  the  responsibility 
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for  cnamng  cotnpHance  with  laws  and  r^ulations  wfaidi  a  customer  mi^  view 
negativefy. 

The  bask  wofidngs  of  government  exaceifaate  these  proUems.  The 
inevhaUe  dianges  in  pdhical  balance  can  cause  an  agency's  nussion  to  reflect  sudi 
dianges"  [23].  New  leaders  have  agendas  to  fidfill  and  mutt  ddiver  smne  viaUe 
"lesuk"  to  ^qiear  '*«ffixtive.  Tradhimially,  expansion  of  control  or  budget 
increases  symbolize  effectiveness  [8].  Toures  are  short,  ctmipethicm  scarce,  and 
the  cost  of  services  are  obscure,  so  governmental  orgaiuzations  lumber  aloi^.  In 
reality,  with  little  perflmnance  data  or  badcground  knoMdedge,  executive 
leadersh^  does  not  have  the  tools  they  need  to  make  effective  fwoducdvity 
inqvovements.  In  the  constant  flux  of  leadership,  long  raqge  strat^ic  planning 
bectmies  a  low  iniority  [8]. 

One  would  then  turn  to  the  civil  service  community  to  provide  continuity. 
However,  dvil  serwce  policies  and  practices,  in  trying  to  protect  against  abuses, 
tend  to  inhibit  productivity  imptovements  through  personnel  ceilings,  salary  and 
grade  controls,  mandated  fiiture  |no(faictivrty  inoeases,  and  promotions  based  (m 
seniority  rather  than  perfiMinance-based  criteria  [17].  The  polides  generaOy 
(ffoduce  low  productivity  and  low  employee  morale.  If  th^  dx>ose  to  stay,  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  new  enqrloyees  evenhially  become  disillusioned  and  hardoied 
to  exhortations  to  wmk  harder.  The  most  highiy  skilted  winkers,  however,  leave 
in  diqnc^)ortkHiate  nunfoets  for  ^^nk  in  whidi  th^  will  be  rewarded  for  thdr 
effints  [8].  A 1988  General  Accounting  OflSce  study  rqrorts,  "The  Dq>artment  of 
Defense  studied  the  quality  of  sdence  and  engineering  persiMii^  left  the 
Dqnrtmeat,  conqrared  to  those  who  remained,  finding  that  s^raration  rates  of 
those  udio  had  scored  above  6S0  <»  the  mathematics  part  of  the  Scholastic 
Aptftude  Test  (at  schod  graduation)  were  about  S0%  higher  than  those  of 
persons  vdio  acmed  bdow  the  levd"  [30]. 
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3.4  Fiadiags  of  the  Total  Perfonaaace/Prodiictivity  Improvement  Action 
Plan 


These  obstades  were  apparent  to  Navy  leadership  who  were  looking  for 
ways  to  iiiq>rove  the  oiganization's  performance  after  some  twenty  years  of 
entrendied  inactice.  Discussed  earlier,  the  Navy's  1987  Total 
Perftinnance/Productivity  In^Mrovemettt  Action  Plan  [27]  listed  the  following: 

-  encouragement  ofthe  status  quo  1^  the  system  and  tradition, 

-  bureaucratic  barriers  to  effect  management, 

-  need  fix'  top  levd  chanqHons, 

-  lack  of  a  coheave  and  conqjdliiig  long  range  vision  aiKi  plan, 

-  diffiised  fiKus  on  identifying  important  aq^ects  and  measuring  success, 

-  lack  of  incentives  to  inqrrove  productivity. 

The  list  forms  an  antithesis  to  the  14  Pdnts  for  quality  management  which 
Dr.  W.  Edwards  Denung  insisted  are  necessary  to  "create  an  organizational 
environment  for  continuous,  unending  improvement"  [14].  Navy  leadership 
recognized  the  barriers  to  inq>lementing  Total  Quality  Management.  Ctmversely, 
the  could  also  see  the  advantages  these  prindples  brought  and  began  to  understand 
vriiy  th^  worked  so  effectivdy. 


Chiq^  4.  Fadon  ladkatiBg  Sncccstful  Use  Af  Total  Quality  Management 

4.1  Introdnctioa 

F<Miiier  Prendent  George  Bush  said.  The  in^mvement  of  quality  in 
prochicts  uid  the  improvement  of  quality  in  service  -  these  are  national  priorities  as 
never  before”  [37].  Quality  has  becmne  the  yardstick  by  v^ch  pifolic  and  private 
institutkMis  alike  are  judged,  and  the  basis  on  wbkh  th^  conq)ete.  Hence,  in  a 
global  market|daoe,  H  is  also  the  measure  of  a  country's  ecmimnic  strength  and 
wmtd  postion.  Whatever  the  difficulty  assodated  with  inq>lementing  diange  in  a 
large  bureaucratic  organization,  quality,  denoonstrated  through  customer 
satisfaction,  enqdoyee  particqntion,  and  lower  costs,  must  become  the  goal  of 
governmental  service  providers.  Total  (^udhy  Management  now  offers  the  moS 
pronusng  route  for  reaching  that  goal. 

4.2  Total  QnalUy  Management  Defined 

Total  Quality  Management  (TQM)  is  ”a  conq)lete  and  all-«ncompassing 
process  in  which  an  entity  dedicates  Hsdf  to  production  of  quality  products 
through  management  of  entity  assets"  [9].  It  is  a  "strat^c,  integrated 
management  tystem  fin-  adiieving  customer  satisfaction.  It  involves  all  managers 
and  enq>loyees  and  uses  quantitative  methods  to  inq>rove  continuously  an 
(Mrganization's  processes”  [33]. 

A  TQM  ofganzatkm  must  have  four  basic  demoits.  Most  inqwrtantly, 
mgriementation  of  TQM  requires  top  management  support.  A  significant  shift  in 
daity  business  practice  is  difficult  and  trainiqg  is  expensive.  Top  managonent  will 
not  see  results  immediate  and  thty  may  fiu»  a  lot  of  resistaiKe  to  change, 
eqMoally  firmn  nuddle  managemoit.  Top  management  nnist,  therefore,  be 
comidetdy  committed  to  the  ideals  of  TQM  before  beginiung.  Adoption  of  the 
phUosofdty  should  "be  undertaken  only  as  a  good-fiuth  req;)onse  to  a  need  for 
change"  [22]. 
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CusUmier  focus  is  the  second  dement.  Pladng  emphasis  on  customer 
needs  demands  that  an  organization  demonstrate  expertise  in  and  understanding  of 
hs  maiicet  and  customm,  or  core  competency.  This  understanding  is  necessary 
fin*  an  organization  to  devdop  a  process  that  will  provide  goods  or  services  that 
meet  or  exceed  the  needs  of  their  customers  under  the  conditions  of  the  maricet 
place  [9].  Under  these  drcumstances,  *no  [process]  change  is  made  unless  it  can 
be  illustrated  as  a  move  towards  increased  customer  satisfiuxion”  [14]. 
Interesting,  this  customer  focus  is  no  less  applicable  to  intonal  customers  and 
the  work  environment. 

The  third  dement  is  the  TQM  organizational  building  block.  It  is  the  team. 
A  team  is  "a  coOectirm  of  people  who  must  rdy  on  group  collaboration  to 
e9q)erience  success  and  goal  adiievemait''  [22].  Teams  can  be  formed  between 
and  within  all  levels  and  fonctional  groups  of  an  organization.  Most  commonly 
there  are  executive  levd  teams,  middle  management  teams,  and  work  force  teams. 
From  these  generally  come  problem  solving  teams,  fonctional  teams,  and  project 
teams. 

Aade  from  top  management  commhmait,  adequate  training  for  these 
teams  is  probably  the  most  inqrortant  aspect  of  successfiil  implementation  of 
TQM.  In  addition  to  their  occupational  profidency  training,  team  members  must 
be  trained  in  quality  awareness,  in  team  skills,  in  q>ecialized  quality  improvement 
techniques,  and  in  a  slew  of  skills  or  "tools”  induding:  problem  solving,  statistical 
analysis,  and  planniitg  and  management  [22].  Teams  also  require  the  support  and 
guidatK»  of  management  to  make  lasting  ]MX>cess  improvement. 

The  final  basic  afreet  of  a  TQM  organization  is  continual  improvement. 
Continual  improvement  mi^  have  been  best  described  by  Joseph  Juran  as  an 
upward  sfHral.  Hie  ^foal  b^ns  when  a  customer  has  a  need  fin*  a  product.  Next, 
the  product  is  devdoped,  manufiictured,  and  mariceted.  Customer  feedback  about 
the  product  generates  fimher  product  devdopment  by  the  produco'  vdiich 
generates  more  feedbadc  from  the  custom^’.  Through  Improved  products  and 
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dumging  needs,  the  producer  and  the  customer  prc^  each  other  along  the  path 
toward  a  cpiality  (Mxxluct,  one  that  meets  the  customers'  needs  [9], 

These  fixir  basic  dements  constitute  the  heart  of  an  organization  buih 
around  and  dedicated  to  the  TQM  philosophy. 

43  Dcmfaig's  14  Points 

Over  Us  lifetime.  Dr.  Edwards  Deming,  "the  guru  of  the  total  quality 
movement,"  "formulated  a  total  of  14  management  mandates  wUch  he  bdieves 
cmistitutes  just  such  a  derficated  marugemoit  philosophy"  [9, 14]. 

Dr.  Demiiig^s  14  points  indude  a  recommendation 
for  organizations  to  rede&ie  tlMir  |xirpose  for  existing,  to 
move  away  from  short  term  profit  and  toward  innovation 
and  inqrrovement.  (Point  1);  a  mandate  to  institute  a  new 
quality  philoaofdty,  one  not  tderant  of  poor  quality  (Point 
2);  a  re^gnment  of  processes  U)  prevent  defiwts  radier  than 
an  inqrectitm  inocedure  to  ddete  mistakes  after  theyVe 
been  make  (Point  3);  a  recommendation  that  businesses 
consider  quality,  rather  that  just  price,  as  a  primary 
determhier  for  purduunng  materials  and  sub>units  (Point  4); 
a  renunder  to  never  accq>t  any  levd  of  quality  as  "good 
enough"  (Pmnt  S);  the  dedaration  that  worii^  require 
adequate  training  in  order  to  perform  quality  work  (Point 
5);  a  mandate  for  nuuugement  to  "lead"  rather  than  use 
n^ative  disincentives  (Point  7);  a  reminder  that 
management  must  create  a  non-threatening  environment 
that  siqq)orts  inquiry  by  enqdoyees  and  increases  the 
fikdihood  that  em|doyees  wont  p^orm  poor  quality  work 
because  th^  ate  a^d  to  a^  for  hdp  (Point  8);  a 
suggesticm  to  create  an  organizational  environnmit  that 
increases  co(^>eration  and  COTununication  among 
departments  and  divisions  (Pdnt  9);  a  raninda-  that  dieer 
leader-like  management  doesnt  really  motivate  workas 
(Point  10);  a  nuuidate  to  diminate  mnnerical  quotas  for 
production,  since  they  tend  to  oreate  an  orientation  on 
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quantity  rather  than  quality  (Pdnt  11);  a  reminder  that 
enq)k>yte8  want  to  perfimn  quality  work,  and  that  ifs 
management's  job  to  reduce  bairiers  to  quality  (Pomt  12); 
the  fiict  that  managers  and  workm  need  training  and 
education  in  the  c(»icq>ts  of  quality  to  perform  quality  work 
(Pdnt  13);  and  a  statement  tluU  management  must  create  a 
plan  to  inAhute  and  continue  the  oiganization's  pursuit  of 
quality  (Point  14]. 

4.4  ExploitatioB  of  Human  Behavior 

One  of  the  reasons  TQM  has  been  so  effective  as  a  managonent 
philosophy  is  because  it  takes  advantage  of  hunum  nature.  Many  of  the  findings 
of  research  in  management  and  behavioral  sdence  are  reflected  in  the  Fourteen 
Points  of  TQM. 

For  example.  Points  Three,  Elewm,  Twdve,  and  Fourteen  are  supported 
Ity  the  work  of  Rensis  Likert,  the  Tather  of  Paitidpative  Managonent,"  and 
Frederick  Heradrerg  [3].  Likert  asserts  that  the  quality  of  work  depoids  on  worker 
attitude,  and  therefor^  top  managemoit  shmild  focus  on  human  needs  to  improve 
inxxhictivity  and  quality.  In  his  reseaidi,  Herzberg  took  the  notion  one  step 
finther  and  ''suggest[ed]  that  the  fiictors  involved  in  produdng  job  satis&ction 
(and  motivation)  are  sq>arate  and  distiiKt  firom  the  &ctors  that  lead  to  job 
dissatisfictitm”  [11].  He  went  on  to  sty  that  the  "motivator  fiu:tors  that  are 
intrinsic  to  the  job  are:  achievement,  recognition  fi>r  achievonent,  the  woric  itself 
re^nsibility,  and  growth  or  advancement.  The  dissatis&ction  ...  fiu:tors  that  are 
extrinsic  to  the  job  indude:  company  policy,  supervision,  interpersonal 
rdationshiiM,  wmkmg  conditions,  salary,  status,  and  security.”  In  a  TQM 
orgaidzatimi,  management  is  resptxisible  for  removing  the  barrioa  or  dissatisfiers 
and  using  the  satisfiers  to  create  both  worker  satisfiiction  aiui  a  quality  product. 


Studyii^  the  utilization  of  human  resource  management  concepts  as 
applied  to  the  ccmKiuction  industry,  John  D.  Borcherding  demonstrated  tlw 
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rdcwance  dTDemingft  first  and  moth  po  Btwdierding  found  that  lade  of  trust, 
coimnunication,  pbuuuQg,  and  teamwork  between  (Moject  mend)ers  usually 
resulted  in  potM*  ({uality  perfiwmance  and  dissatisfied  workers  [3].  He  suggests 
that  "dissatisfaction  may  become  particulariy  acute  idien,  often  through  lack  of 
engineering  siqqjort  and  planning  firmn  management,  the  jd>  goes  sour"  [6]. 
Bor^erding  also  fixind  that  the  most  dissatisfied  workmen  wm  on  large 
construction  projects  that  were  numaged  throu^  "a  deep  hierarchy  with  authority 
fi>r  dectskms  near  the  t(^  and  fin  removed  firmn  the  foreman"  [5,6]. 

Relying  on  the  prindples  of  TQM,  Borcherding  suggests  a  reorganization 
strata  for  "tnealdrig  down  barriers"  between  project  partidpants.  Borcherding 
(fft^xises  that  the  "retMganization  should  be  based  iq[>on  the  division  of  the  entire 
prefect  into  different  work  areas,  each  managed  by  groups  in  the  large  company  or 
by  smaller  construction  con^Mtues"  [14,6].  Ifo  bdieves  that  "coordination,  rather 
than  decmrm-maldiig  at  the  top,  is  preferable  to  the  greater  qiedalization  and  less 
flexible  teuton-making  of  the  rin^e  large  hierardncai  structure"  [6].  By 
investing  in  the  worker  and  moving  dedston-maldiig  re^nsibility  doser  to  the 
front  fines,  management  creates  an  orgaiuzation  in  whidi  workers  can  analyze  and 
act  (m  new  situatioiu  quiddy  and  effectively  [29].  This  returns  the  dudlenge  and 
reqxxualnfity  fin-  a  "particular  phase  of  the  woric"  to  the  crew-levd  [3].  These 
small  groups  of  enqiloyees  have  a  ccmstancy  of  purpose.  They  control  their  work 
uduch  fiilfiUs  thdr  individual  needs  for  sdf-esteem  and  adiievement  [6].  Breaking 
down  barriers,  opening  conummication,  and  distributing  dedsion-making  authority 
also  hdp  to  drive  foar  fiom  the  workplace  and  encourage  leadership  at  all  levels  of 
the  (Hganization. 

4JS  Ex|rfoitntioii  of  Group  Behavior 

Researdi,  again  in  the  construction  industry,  by  Craig  S.  Ifrmdtine 
indicated  the  importance  of  the  small  groups  Borcherding  recommended,  or  vriiat 
TQM  calls  "teams".  Hazdtine  fixind  that  "crew  rdations  seem  to  be  a  source  of 


high  job  sadsfiu^kMi  fix’  both  wwken  and  foremen*  and  suggests  that  upper 
management  foster  "sodal  rdationahi|M  on  the  job*  as  a  motivational  tool  [10]. 

The  study  of  groups  and  group  norms  supports  the  recommendations  made 
by  Hazdtine  and  Borcherding.  Group  theory  alleges  that  people  tend  to  like 
others  ^ndiose  ideas,  attitudes,  and  opinions  are  similar  to  their  own.  They  will 
voluntarily  form  groups  and  will  share  experiences  as  a  group.  A  new  monber's 
reactkm  to  an  csqierience  so<m  after  joining  the  group  may  vary  \ndely  from  that 
of  other  group  members.  However,  the  longer  a  member  remains  in  the  group,  the 
more  Bkdy  his  reaction  will  become  similar  to  that  of  other  group  members.  This 
phenomencm  is  called  convergence  and  is  the  basis  for  the  adoption  of  group 
norms  [2]. 

Group  norms  are  uniformity  of  attitude,  opinion,  or  feelings  shared  by  a 
group  v^iich  r^^lates  group  member  bdiavior.  A  group  cannot  exist  without 
norms  to  coordinate  member  interaction  within  the  group.  Therefore,  group 
norms  and  the  attitudes  that  flow  firom  them  are  very  important  to  group 
ixxxhictivity.  Group  meihbers  intuhivdy  realize  that  through  deviation  from  the 
status  quo,  they  risk  criticism,  isolation  even  ostracism.  Each  member's 
individual  social  need  ftn*  acceptance  is  what  keeps  group  norms  in  place  even  if 
the  norm  has  bectmie  outmoded  [2]. 

It  is  management's  responsibility  to  recognize  these  human  needs  and  to 
oqrture  the  potential  that  groups  of  workers  hold.  In  his  writings,  William  G. 
Torpey  inoposes  a  strata  for  changing  norms,  which  he  calls  cultural  change. 
Torp^  si^  that  there  are  ftwr  batic  dements  required  to  produce  cultural  duuige: 
management  commitment,  support  and  involvement  at  all  levds,  an  environment  of 
trust  and  supprnt  encmnaging  superior  performance,  and  a  recognition  system 
providing  aderpiate  rewards  [27].  Ifo  si^  management  should  place  emphasis  on: 
ctmtinuous  inyrovement  in  quality,  timeliness,  and  cost;  improved  customer 
satis&ctkm;  rechjction  of  organizations  having  missions  and  fluictions  not  directly 
nqyortive  oS  streamhning  requirements;  inyroved  wmk  finee  motivation  and 
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rewards;  auUHnatic  data  processing  systems  int^ration;  dedsion  support  ^ems, 
automation  and  mechanization;  and  streamlining  processes  including  acquisition 
[12].  Torpey  provides  upper  management  with  the  recipe  for  success  which  is 
very  similar  to  the  principles  of  TQM. 

4.6  Department  of  the  Navy  Commitment 

TQM  recognizes  the  need  for  a  normative  system  that  promotes 
productivity  and  shared  commitment,  and  supports  curroit  product  requiremoits 
[2].  It  provides  an  environment  conduit  to  cultural  change  and  evolving  group 
norms.  Implementation  of  TQM  creates  the  type  of  environmoit  and  culture  that 
Naval  leadership  went  looking  for  in  1979--flexible,  nussion-oriented,  and 
innovative.  Wdghing  the  barriers  to  duu^e  against  the  benefits  of  change,  the 
DqMTtment  of  the  Navy  committed  itself  to  the  principles  of  TQM  in  1987.  This 
commitment  to  continuous  inq)rov«nent  was  demonstrated  through  the 
Productivity  Improvement  Gukfii^  Prindples  agned  in  1987  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  mdorsed  the  principles  of  Total  Quality 
Management  in  1988  and  coined  the  Departrnem  of  Defense  adaptation.  Total 
Quality  Leadership  [20]. 

Each  major  claimant  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  tailored  its  TQM 
inqrlementation  strata  to  its  special  misaon,  products,  and  customers.  As  an 
example,  the  TQM  strategy  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  is 
outlined  in  the  following  chiqrter. 


Chapter  5.  Naval  Faciliticf  EagiaeeriBg  Comniand  Total  Quality 
Manafenoit  Strategy  and  Navy  Public  Worki  Cento*  Oiiganizatioa 


5.1  Naval  Facilitief  Engineering  Command  Minion 

The  mission  of  the  Naval  Facilities  En^neering  Command  is  to  serve  as  the 
Navy's  expert  for:  ftcilities,  public  worics,  environment  ashore,  and  Seabees  [18]. 

5.2  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  TQM  Strategy 

The  Naval  Fadlities  En^neering  Ccunmand  recognized  the  need  for  a 
quality-based  management  strategy,  vduch  is  called  "Total  Quality  Leadership"  by 
the  Navy,  and  produced  their  first  strat^c  plan  in  1990.  Senior  leaders  began 
planning  proceu  dianges  with  hopes  of  achieving  "continuous,  incremental 
inq>rovement  for  [customers  and  employees]  in  aU  product  and  service  areas  while 
making  the  Naval  Fadlities  Engineering  Command  an  employer  of  chdce"  [18]. 
Annual  updates  since  that  time  have  reflected  the  Dq)aiiment  of  the  Navy 
Strat^c  Plan.  The  follovnng  focus  areas  and  goals  are  taken  fi'om  the  May  1993 
Aimual  Update  [18]. 

Customer  Focus 

1.  We  will  devdop  and  inq>lement  methodologies  to  detonune 
internal  and  external  customer  needs  and  expectations  and  share 
that  informafion  with  all  employees. 

ProdwcftflndSflMfiM 

1.  We  wiU  determine  our  fiiture  product  and  service  lines  through 
increased  interaction  with  our  customers. 

2.  We  will  improve  products  and  services  through  continuous  process 
inq>rovement. 


EfisyiB 

1.  We  wfll  contifaie  to  encounge  and  auppcnt  each  penra's 
invtrfvement  in  die  continuous  inq^rovement  of  his  w  her  work 
(Mocesses  fixstering  personal  initiative  and  dedsiveness. 

2.  We  vnU  continual^  imfHOve  the  sldDs  and  c^iabilities  of  our  wc»k 
fixce,  encourage  team  and  sdf-devdopment  and  provide 
(qiptMtunhies  (or  perscmal  growth  and  career  enhancemoit. 

Businesa  Practices 

1.  We  will  empower  our  peofde  dd^ating  authority  and 
reqionsitMlity  dosest  to  ddiveiy  points  of  our  products  and 
services. 

2.  We  will  inqdement  innovative  acquisition  strategies  which  enhance 
our  altility  to  support  our  customers  and  reduce  the  tinw  for 
d^vety  of  our  products  and  services. 

3.  We  will  provide  information  support  that  is  re^nave  to  individual 
user  requirements. 

4.  We  wiU  devdop  polides,  procedures,  and  an  organizational 
structure  to  inqilements  our  reqxmsibilities  in  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure. 

5.  We  will  estabhsh  indicators  and  communications  channds  to 
property  evaluate  tile  state  of  the  Command. 

Navy  Public  Works  Miuion 

One  fiicet  of  the  Naval  Facilities  En^neering  Command's  reqxinsibility  is 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  shore  estaUishment  which  siqiports  the  Navy's 
operational  reqmrements.  This  reqionstbility  is  carried  out  through  Navy  public 
works  organizations.  Hie  mission  of  Navy  public  wcnks  mganizations  is  twofold: 
service  to  the  fleet,  and  optimization  of  serwce  ouqnits  with  available  resources. 
Duties  include:  fiicOity  planniitg  and  programming,  red  estate  management,  dedgn 
and  constructkm  of  new  fiidtities,  maintenance  and  rqiair  of  fiidlities. 
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inqirovemient  injects,  utilities  systems  operations  and  maintenance,  fiidlity 
disposal,  energy  amservadon  and  management,  tran^rtation  equipnMnt 
<^)erations  and  maintenance,  environmental  management,  and  inoperty 
managonent  in  fiunily  housing  [19]. 

S.4  Navy  PnbUc  Works  Center  Opontion  and  Organization 

In  geographic  areas  with  a  lai;^  concentradmi  of  Naval  installations,  public 
wmks  services  are  generally  provided  by  a  Public  Works  Center  (PWC).  "A  PWC 
is  a  large,  independent  cmntnand  v^se  mission  is  to  provide  public  works  and 
fiidlhies  support  to  ashore  and  afloat  commands  within  its  geographical  area”  [19]. 
"Headed  by  an  ‘^dependent  Commanding  OfiBcer,  the  PWC  acts  as  a  sovice 
provider,  perfbnnir^  the  fiiU  range  of  {mblic  works  fiinctions  for  eadi  'customo^ 
(activity)"  [19]. 

"PWCs  are  manned  largdy  by  a  Federal  Civil  Service  work  force.  PWCs 
located  overseas  also  hire  foreign  national  onployees.  Usually  with  less  that  15 
militaty  officers,  the  PWCs  range  in  size  fivm  500  to  3,900  employees  and  have 
an  annual  volume  of  business  varying  from  $30,000,000  to  over  $250,000,000" 
[19]. 


A  PWC  receives  a  one-time  appropriation  of  operating  capital,  then  "bills" 
each  customer  for  services  rendered  to  reimburse  the  fiind.  In  this  way,  a  PWC 
operates  similarly  to  a  private  sector  firm.  "Each  customer  buys  only  those 
services  required  and  pays  only  for  the  services  received"  [19].  As  with  any 
service  organization,  the  primary  goal  is  satisfiictory  customer  service. 

Each  PWC  operates  undo:  unique  conditions,  so  each  is  organized  slightly 
^erentfy.  However,  PWCs  are  usually  orgaiuzed  fiinctionally  into  three  (fistinct 
groups:  planrung,  production,  and  support.  A  typical  organization  is  shown  in 
Rgure  5.1.  The  i»imary  tasks  for  the  planning  group  are  inqrection  and  fiutilities 
planning  to  cmrect  defidendes  and  me^  future  requirements.  The  production 
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groiq)  is  reqK)iis3>le  for  translstiqg  customer  requests  into  q>ecific  wcwk  jrians  and 
cost  estimates,  and  executing  those  {dan  when  fonded  by  the  customer.  In  addition 
to  administrative  and  civilian  personnd  fiinctitms,  the  support  group  is  reqxmsible 
for  financial  management  and  long  range  business  planning,  maiqmwer  analy^ 
and  efficiency  programs  [19]. 

PWCs  also  have  personnd,  called  Activity  Civil  Engineers  (ACE),  wdio  are 
usually  the  most  junior  nulhaiy  officers  and  vdio  serve  as  part-time  fodlities 
managers  for  those  customers  who  are  not  large  enough  to  have  full  time 
managers.  Again,  the  use  of  these  personnd  varies  fi’om  (me  organization  to 
another.  In  sonm  cases,  the  ACE*s  are  in  the  fidd  with  the  custonmr,  in  others 
th^  are  located  in  the  production  area  or  in  a  customer  service  office  [19]. 


Figure  5.1  laical  Public  Worics  Center  Organization 
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Some  PWCs  have  inqdemented  a  "Compai^”  concept  in  re^nse  to 
custmner  requests  fix'  more  reqKtnstve,  personal  service.  These  companies  are 
deagned  around  the  needs  and  wtvkload  of  the  customer.  They  opmte 
independently  of  the  PWC  drawing  support  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Final 
makeup  of  the  compare  dq)ends  upon  the  type  of  work  thty  are  to  be  assigned,  as 
wdl  as  the  sisse  and  workload  of  the  \^le  PWC  [19], 


Quipter  i.  Dcployaoit  ofTotal  Qvidity  Manafenent  io 
Navy  PnbUc  Works  Ccatcrs 


<.1  latrodnction 

In  previous  diapters,  public  sector  productivhy  improvement  initiatives 
have  been  discussed  in  general  temu  and  the  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM) 
philosophy  has  been  discussed  in  more  qiedfic  terms.  In  this  dupter,  application 
of  TQM  princiides  to  Navy  Pd)iic  Works  Centers  (PWCs)  to  improve 
produ  Aivity  will  be  discussed. 

dJt  Underlying  Assumptions  and  Focus 

It  is  the  reqxmsibility  of  Naval  leadership  to  create  high  poformance 
systems  that  siqq)ort  the  Dq>artment  of  the  Navy's  Kfission  Statement.  A  high 
perfixmance  system  is  "a  con^irdiensive,  customer-driven  system  that  aligns  all  of 
the  activities  in  an  organization  with  die  common  focus  on  customer  sads&ction 
through  continuous  improvement  in  the  quality  of  goods  and  services"  [29].  So 
then,  it  is  the  leader's  job  to  ddetmine  organizadonal  goals  and  to  foster  the 
devdopment  of  a  culture  vdudi  encmm^  inqirovement.  He  can  do  this  by  using 
the  prind|des  of  TQM  and  manning  "the  five  aqiects  of  organizational  life  — 
purpose,  olijedives,  strata,  structure,  and  culture"  [16]. 

Becnise  the  executive  leadership  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command  has  successfiilly  promulgated  the  purpose,  objectives,  and  strategies 
that  the  Navy  Crvfl  Engineer  Corps  is  to  use  in  aeating  high  performance  fiidlities 
service  orgaruzatiims,  this  duqiter  will  concentrate  on  the  structure  and  culture  of 
these  (uganizations. 
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Stnriet  Stractare 

The  ihBent  ^lestioD  to  be  asked  in  detennauqg  the  stnuture  fix’  an 
o»ganiaatk»  is:  What  oiganizatioa  is  most  convement  fix  the  customer  and  file 
work  fixoe  [1]?  The  answer,  m  general  terms,  is  the  combination  of  a  tedhnical 
qrslem  whidi  aBowt  cn^iloyees  to  be  most  productive  and  a  social  oigantzatkxi 
which  wifl  bring  human  resources  to  bear  on  that  technology  [2].  R  is  usually  a 
flattened  structure  that  win  allow  workers  to  perfixm  a  large  variety  of  tasks  with 
nxibffity  between  jobs  [29].  It  abandons  the  traditional  approadi  of 
reqxxisfliffity  fiagmentation  that  drains  the  enterprise  and  commitment  fimn 
emidc^ees  and  rqilaoes  is  wifii  enqiloyee  ownerriiip.  It  gives  pec^  the  authcxity 
to  make  deciakxu  that  effect  fiieir  work,  makes  h  possiUe  fi>r  workers  to  take 
initiative^  decreases  stress,  fiids  coopentkm,  and  creates  interest  and  a  fedipg  of 
beloti9ng  m  the  workplace  [13].  In  Aeir  work,  Frederick  C.  and  John  M.  Dyer 
[7]  ciA  this  type  of  orgaruzation  a  "cusUxner-centered”  organization. 

In  cemsideting  the  most  apfxofxiate  rxgarazational  structure  fix  ddivering 
piiWc  woda  services,  the  key  fbafixes  of  a  custrxner-^entered  organization  seem 
^nKtqpriate.  They  ate: 

.  the  rxigimd  purpose  and  nuun  mission  are  stin  the  same  and  still 
recognized  by  aB, 

•  oriented  towards  giving  service  to  outskfers,  looks  to  custcxiier  fiir 
iq^probation, 

•  reacts  primatily  to  external  sthnilation  ...  goes  into  action  v^ien  the 
customer  ownes^  and  rdates  afl  its  action  to  his  needs, 

-  routines  md  assignments  of  persormd  are  flexible  and  readily  varied  to 
provide  immediate  service  to  outsiders, 

-  members  are  ^ad  to  see  cusUxners. 


Thb  type  c^orgaiBzatioa  also  coavtyt  a  sense  of  connectedness,  uniqueness,  and 
power  to  eadi  employee  that  creates  a  positive  wmk  envirmunent  [13]. 


WtAin  this  ofsnuzatioii,  the  leader  has  two  very  inqKNtaiit  tasks:  1)  to 
design  a  groiq>  of  indKvkhial  jobs  to  be  done,  and  2)  to  aoate  a  hierarcl^  of  goals 
diat  si4)port  the  main  nnssion. 

The  design  of  his  job  pliys  the  mcMt  significant  nrfe  in  the  quality  of  work 
li&  an  enqdc^ee  eqieriences.  When  a  leader  thinks  of  individual  positions  for  his 
organization,  there  are  two  m^or  sets  of  job  amqxments  that  he  nnist  consider, 
strucbural  crmqxments,  and  human  components  whidi  will  be  discussed  later  [17]. 

There  are  fintr  dements  in  the  set  of  structural  components;  organizational 
structure,  job  structure,  work  structure,  and  pineal  environment.  Organizational 
structure  detemunes  how  efiq>loyees  rdate  to  each  other  and  to  management.  It  is 
dememstrated  by  supervisory  st^e,  the  amount  and  type  of  communication  present 
within  the  organization,  the  amount  of  auth(»ity  employees  are  ddqpUed,  and  the 
extent  to  tdiidi  teams  and  partidpative  management  are  used.  Job  structure 
rdates  to  the  actual  duties  and  reqprxiaibilities  that  a  person  holding  the  job  will  be 
reqxMisiUe  fior  acconqdishiqg.  Work  structure  defines  when  and  where  the 
enq)lpyee  will  work,  and  sdiat  standard  measures  will  be  used  for  output  quality. 
The  physical  enviremment  is  conconed  with  w(Klq;)lace  layout,  acoustics,  esthetics, 
safety,  and  recreation  [17].  A  wdMedgned  job  combines  these  dements  to  create 
a  position  that  imparts  ownership,  reqionsibility,  authority  to  think,  and 
accountability  finr  results  to  the  worko*  [13]. 

There  are  two  sjpedal  cases  that  a  leader  should  keq)  in  mind  when 
designing  jobs  in  a  service  organization.  The  first  is  the  role  of  the  middle 
manager.  Traditirmally  a  reflection  of  prevailing  organization  culture,  middle 
managers  may  fisd  threatened  and  without  purpose  in  a  flattened  organization. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  convey  to  them  thdr  new  broader  role  in  the 
organization.  Once  rd^ated  to  a  supervisory  role  with  ^)proval/disiq>pioval 
wthority,  middle  managers  in  a  customer-centered  organization  become  fiee  to 
widen  their  perq)ective,  to  become  more  business  fiacused,  and  to  serve  the 
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ofgtflizitkm  <m  1  Ugher  levd.  If8ui^)0(ted  and  motivated  by  semorinaiuigeiiient, 
nttddte  managers  can  become  the  hartanger  of  customer  orientation  [1], 

The  second  case  is  the  person  vdio  suffers  emotional  labor,  or  whose  "job 
situation  puts  him  in  one-to-<»e  contact"  (m  a  cmistant  and  repeated  basis  with 
many  "peofde  ixdio  are  often  in  various  states  of  distress"  [1].  Work  in  which  the 
en^>loyee's  feelings  and  en^ndhy  are  in  some  way  the  tools  of  his  trade  can  leave 
the  employee  feeling  tense,  tired,  overioaded,  and  eventually,  jaded.  These 
feelii^  are  symptoms  of  contact-o^oad  syndrome  and  "can  effect  both  the 
worker  and  the  customer  in  a  very  direct  way"  [1].  Leaders  shmild  account  for 
this  rituatiion  and  bmld  in  a  rdief  mechanism  when  designing  these  important 
portions. 

Each  job  that  a  leader  creates  must  have  individual  goals  and  those  goals 
must  be  integrated  with  the  goals  of  the  work  group  and  the  organization. 
Creation  of  goals  is  discussed  in  Sections  6.8  and  6.9. 

6.4  Application  to  a  Public  Works  Colter  Service  Company 

The  PWC  Company  concept  provides  fertile  grcHind  for  implementation  of 
TQM  principles.  Given  the  support  personnd  and  authority  required,  each 
Conqiaity  would  be  responsible  for  servicing  a  group  of  customers  and  thdr 
associated  fecilhies. 

6.5  Public  Works  Center  Service  Company  Stmctnre  and  Responsibility 

The  area  for  whidi  each  Navy  PWC  is  re^nsible  is  divided  into  zones,  as 
is  now  done,  and  each  zone  is  managed  by  an  indqiendent  PWC  Company.  The 
Conqiaity  shtHild  provide  ail  of  the  services  required  by  its  group  of  customers  and 
serve  as  each  customer's  fedlity  staff.  It  should  act  independently  from  the  PWC 
u  mudi  as  possible,  but  when  additional  resources  are  needed,  the  PWC  and  PWC 
Ctmipany  should  use  a  consultant-type  rdarionship. 


Eadi  Compai^'s  zone  should  include  m  ut  of  customers  «id  their 
SModeted  fiidBties  «4>  to  a  |dant  value  of  aiqiroxiniiddy  two  hundred  million 
doflars.  The  number  of  customers  m  each  zone  will  differ  because  customers  difSa- 
in  size,  services  demanded,  and  type  and  con4>lexity  of  fiuQities  (^>erated.  It  is 
impmtant,  however,  that  all  of  a  custCMuer's  Anilities  be  serviced  by  the  same 
Coo^Miiy. 

Each  Con^Mny  diould  be  staffed  by  a  Facilities  Manager  and/cM-  an  Activity 
Civil  Fngneer  and  siq)port  personnd  whose  services  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  zone.  Typically,  die  support  staff  should  include  an  enigineering  technician, 
a  wrak  management  stafiEI  budget  and  accounting  personnd,  procurement 
perscMinel,  and  derkal  suppcMt.  The  Fadlhies  Manager  should  be  the  customers' 
sb^  point  of  contact.  Ife  and  his  staff  liaison  with  craftsmen,  suppliers, 
qiedalists,  and  the  PWC  to  organize  resources  and  solve  problems  to  meet  the 
custcMners'  needs  [1].  The  raimber  and  trades  of  craftsmen  v/ho  fivm  the  balance 
of  Cmnpaiiy  personnd  should  be  sdected  based  upon  the  type  of  services  required 
by  the  customers  in  the  zone,  as  is  now  done. 

A  Company  should  be  re^xmsiUe  for  work  planning,  material 
procurement,  work  execution,  and  foUow-iq).  Procurement  personnd  must  have 
the  procurement  authority  necessary  to  eiqiediently  supply  their  craftsmoi  with  the 
materials  and  supfdies  they  need.  Hiis  task  would  be  fiu^tated  by  the  small, 
fiKused  Compare  organizatkm.  Craftsmen  and  procurement  personnd  would 
share  a  commcMi  purpose  and  information  with  each  other.  They  would  work 
together  to  obtain  quicldy  the  coned  materials  for  each  job.  Procuranent 
persmmd  should  use  the  eaqierience  and  {neference  of  the  craftsman  who  will  do 
the  w(Hk  ^riien  sdecting  materials  to  be  purchased. 

The  same  idea  apfdies  to  work  management.  Compare  personnd  would  be 
aide  to  focus  on  one  customer  group,  so  they  could  become  extremdy  fiuiuliar 
with  the  customers'  fiidfities  as  wdl  as  thdr  concerns.  This  undostanchng  would 
fodlhate  maintenance  planning  and  work  scheduling.  Together,  tt»  woric 
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maiiageineflt  staff  and  the  creftnnen  would  agree  on  who  is  gdng  to  do  what. 
Then  the  craftsmen  would  be  authorized  to  plan  and  evahiate  their  own  work. 
This  would  nc^  (mly  motivate  the  craftsmen  but  also  allow  the  wmk  management 
staff  to  get  away  ftcan  the  detiuls  and  concentrate  on  jdanning  [13]. 

The  fiicUhies  noanager  should  be  asrigned  a  reas(mable  number  of 
customers  with  whom  he  can  establish  kmg-term  relationships  that  will  fiunlitate 
kuig-range  ftcOhies  fdanning.  The  fiidlities  manager  then  becomes,  in  effect,  an 
intend  part  of  each  customer's  organization.  He  and  his  team  are  able  to  prquue 
project  documentation,  assist  with  hazardous  waste  diqmsal  issues,  provide 
counsel  and  input  for  rep<Kts  to  hi^ier  authorities,  and  provide  a  myriad  of  other 
services.  The  idea  is  to  take  the  fiicilities  maintenance  personnel  out  of  the 
reactionary  mode  that  drains  budgets  and  spirits,  atul  put  them  into  a  proactive 
mode  vriiere  their  talent  and  experience  can  be  of  real  use  to  thdr  customers. 

6,6  biformatioa  Flow  Within  a  Public  Works  Center  Service  Company 

The  1979  basdine  survey  of  federal  eii4>loyee  attitudes  revealed  a  need  for 
in4)rovemeot  within  federal  organizations  [35].  Federal  workoa  reported  "a 
distrust  of  the  organization,  feelings  of  being  uninformed,  and  a  skq)tidsm  about 
i^iether  the  mganization  can  change  for  the  better."  They  also  indicated  that 
through  "they  have  adequate  control  over  their  work  activities,  ...  they  feel  that 
thdr  influence  on  dedsion-tiukir^  is  rather  low."  More  effective  communication 
tediniques  can  be  used  by  leados  to  hdp  alleviate  these  feelings. 

A  leader  must  first  conv^  the  virion,  values  and  mission  of  the 
organization  to  afl  menfoers  of  the  organization.  He  may  wish  "to  hold  open 
meetings  ...  in  which  [he]  summarizes]  the  virion,  misrion  and  values,  and  invite 
dialogue,"  or  he  may  take  the  one-text  approadi  and  involve  "the  entire  work 
force  in  the  formation  and  articulation  of  the  organization's  virion,  values  and 
misrion”  [32]. 
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Managemeitt  cu  use  roitfne  lUff  meettngs  more  •dvantageouaty  by  using 
them  to  r^ulaity  focus  on  issues  concerning  work  force  involveniait.  All 
numagers  should  be  "urged  to  give  accurate  and  foil  rq>orts  to  sifoordinates  on 
miyor  issues  covered  and  decisions  made*  m  higb4evel  staff  meetings  and  then 
"post  in  a  pronunent  place  the  agenda  and  nunutes  of  the  meetings”  [32].  They 
should  also  encourage  the  use  of  oew-levd  meetings  to  fodlitate  understanding 
and  the  flow  of  information  between  team  members  on  spedfic  jobs  [28].  As 
pe(^  become  accustmned  to  working  more  closdy,  woric  methods  committees 
and  quality  aides  can  b^jn  to  meet  to  share  information  at  the  grass  roots  levd 
[28]. 


Newsletters  "identifying  people  edw  have  made  useful  quality  improvement 
suggesticMis,  highlighting  team  successes,  and  informing  evoyone  of  key  employee 
involvement  events*  are  a  good  way  to  ddiver  a  constant  message  [32].  These 
newsletters  are  an  eq>ecially  good  fonun  for  the  leader  to  deliver  his  message  to 
the  entire  work  force  at  once. 

"Periodic  meetings  with  everytme  in  the  organization  pormh  the  top 
teadership  to  share  first  hand,  major  new  devdopments,  provide  a  dialogue  with 
staf^  and  particularty  to  allow  fi>r  sharii^  anxmg  staff  significant  quality  and 
enqdoyee  acconqdishments*  [32]. 

Lastly,  leaders  should  consider  the  advantages  computo*  networks  have  in 
linking  wmk  stations  and  providing  an  orgaiuzadonal  knowledge  reservoir. 

d.7  Information  Sharing  with  Other  Organizations 

Management  should  alwi^  be  q)ai  to  information  fiom  novd  sources. 
They  should  be  aware  of  what  simUar  organization  are  doings  and  ima^ne  how 
their  innovations  could  be  tran^lanted  or  stolen  with  pride  [14].  Managm  should 
understand  data  cdlection  techniques  and  be  able  to  collect  information  through 
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oHMibtioinI  qnfwrionnaifM  tad  inlervMwt  "to  detarmine  perceptkxis  d 
erafianai  to  productivity/ motiviiioa,  or  cliai^  [28]. 

CJ  Frodtectivity  iMfMWvcBwit  ladfeaton 

The  Unbed  States  Office  Personnel  Management  defines  productivity 
u:  "a)  increasing  efficient,  b)  increasing  the  usefiihiess  and  e£foctiveneas  of 
governmental  services  and  products,  c)  increasing  die  reqxwsiveness  of  services  to 
pubfic  need,  d)  decreasing  the  cost  ot  ternoet,  and  e)  decreasing  the  time  required 
to  provkie  the  services”  [39].  The  govermnent  has  been  interested  in  productivity 
since  die  late  19th  century,  and  now  several  executive  agencies  are  acdv^ 
invtdved  in  die  many  finets  d  productivity  including  increasing  awareness  of  the 
inqiottance  of  producdvity,  increasing  the  rpiality  of  wwk  life  for  federal  workers, 
providing  mcendves,  and  measuring  employee  attitude,  job  satisfecdon,  and 
effectiveness.  In  all,  46  agencies  rqiort  productivity  data  to  the  Bureau  of  LabcM* 
Statistics  fix’  oonqiiladon  and  analysis  [17].  But  even  with  all  of  the  attendon 
focused  <m  productivity,  its  measurement  is  stiH  difficult.  Sinqde  measures  of 
(MToducdvity  overtook  the  dements  of  service^  quality,  customer  s8tisfiu;don,  and 
enqiloyee  job  sadsfiwdcm  [17]. 

So,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  measure  the  fectors  that  seem  to  indicate 
proifaicdvity  improvement.  Li  Producdvity  in  Public  Organizarions.  Marc  Holzer 
asserts  that  there  are  five  catalysts  to  (xoducdvity  improvement:  productivity 
bvgaining,  capital  investment,  awareness  of  innovadon,  management  audits,  and 
prin^les  of  management  [12]. 

First,  "apfxoximatdy  60%  of  all  Federal  enqiloyees  are  in  exdusive 
bargaining  units"  and  so  leaders  are  "oUigated  to  deal  with  the  unions  on  all 
matters  rdated  to  condidons  of  employment"  [39].  Fmtunatdy,  "40%  of  current 
federal  labor  agreements  provide  for  some  type  of  labor-management  committee” 
wlndi  win  "pronde  a  non-adversarial  forum  fix'  discussions  on  inqnoving 
pnxfaictivity  and  quality  of  wmk  Ufe"  [39].  Federal  managers  should  cultivate 
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fehtjonriupt  widun  this  fimim  and  encourage  union  accqitance  of  strategies  that 
11^  meet  wgamzational  objectives. 

The  Unites  States  QfiBce  of  PerscHUid  Nfanagement  iHt>vides  a  list  of  ten 
activities  v^uch  nu^  inq)rove  the  lehttionshqM  federal  managers  have  with  thdr 
local  unitm  rqxesentatives.  Hus  list  of  activities  was  devdoped  to  feditate 
in4)lemaitation  of  a  gain  sharmg  program,  but  it  seems  m>propriate  for  introducing 
productivity  inqvovonents  as  well  [38].  The  activities  are: 

1.  Get  the  union  involved  from  the  start  or  shortly  after  the  plan  draft  is 
developed. 

2.  Make  sure  that  management  is  honest  and  has  an  above-board  attitude 
with  the  unkm. 

3.  Clarify  that  gain  sharing  will  remain  separate  from  union  issues 
(grievances,  negotiations). 

4.  Make  sure  that  the  unimi  has  a  formal  position  in  the  decision-making 
structure. 

5.  PrqMre  a  memo  of  understandii^  and  ensure  that  both  union  and 
numagement  rqrresentatives  sign  it. 

6.  Provide  thorough  and  complete  education  sesaons  fi>r  top  union 
ofiSdals. 

7.  Provide  the  opportunity  to  have  a  say  in  plan  development  dedsions. 

8.  Arrarige  meetings  with  hitler  union  o£B(^  if  they  desire. 

9.  Arrant  joint  visits  to  locations  that  have  gain  sh^g  plans  in  place,  if 
possible. 

10.  Try  a  90-day  termination  clause  if  necessary. 


C^>ital  investmoit  increases  e£5dency  and  shows  up  in  the  long  run  as 
costs  savitigs  [12].  In  the  PWC  Conquu^,  the  most  logical  places  for  ci^ital 
investment  are  in  nudunery  and  tools  that  noake  jobs  quicker  and  more  safe,  in 
conuminicatkm  and  cmnputer  equipment  that  allow  people  to  share  information, 
and  in  education  and  trairui^  for  the  onployees  that  improve  skills  [12]. 


Awareness  of  innovation  is  as  inqwrtant  in  poformance  measurement  as  it 
is  in  striving  Ah'  contitBious  inq)rovemeiit  because  individual  perfomuuice 
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measuretnent  may  be  the  most  basic  component  of  organizational  productivity. 
The  premise  of  performance  measurement  is  to  measure  desirable  behavior. 
Craftsmen  are  inherently  motivated  to  do  a  good  job  [28],  but  "to  motivate 
woiicers  to  the  greatest  extern  possible,  to  encourage  l^endary  poformance,  the 
leader  measures  wmkers*  performaiKe  so  that  they  can  see  vdiether  th^  are 
achievii^  the  desired  results"  [13].  Measuring  makes  setting  records  possible  and 
is  tremendously  motivatipg  [13].  Employee  performance  appraisals  are  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  Section  6.9. 


Management  audits  are  used  to  measure  the  ^ectiveness  of  managonoit, 
its  range  of  concern,  efficiency,  and  economy  [12].  Thou^  management  audits 
are  usually  perceived  as  an  inquisition,  they  can  be  hdpfiil  vdien  targeted  at 
assistance  ratho'  than  inq)ection.  Open  to  evoy  source  of  information,  managers 
should  seek  out  the  advice  of  auditors  to:  devdop  systons  that  allow  the 
(Mganization  to  determine  the  d^ree  to  ^ch  services  and  products  please 
customers,  ease  access,  inoease  rdi^bihty  and  re^nsiveness,  isolate  problems 
and  sohitimis,  and  cut  down  on  waste  and  cycle  time  [29]. 

The  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  surveyed  federal  employees  (GS13- 
15)  and  asked  them  vdiat  foctors  lead  to  improved  productivity  [27].  The  fiu^tors 
they  noted  are  Usted  below  and  are  discussed  throughout  this  paper. 

1.  Clarifying  applicable  laws  and  r^ulations. 

2.  Clarifying  organizational  mission,  methods,  or  approach. 

3.  Changes  in  organizational  structure  or  rq)orting  relationships. 

4.  Ddqgating  more  authority  or  dedtion-making  to  lower  levels. 

5.  Changes  in  the  way  work  is  organized. 

6.  Inq)roved  methods  or  procedures  for  doing  work. 

7.  Use  of  better  tools,  technology,  or  information  ^rstems. 

8.  Sdection  of  more  approprUudy  qualifieo  employees. 

9.  Selection  of  more  q)propriatdy  qualified  supovisors. 

10.  More  attentitm  to  work  planning  and  performance  review. 

11.  Stronger  finandal  incentives  for  "good"  performance. 

12.  More  attention  to  correction  of  "poor"  performance. 


13.  Mora  UM  of  enq[4oyee  tuggestraitt  and  mput. 

14.  Moie  ine  ci  enqdoyoe  invdvement  and  teamwork. 

15.  InqpfDved  labor-inamigenient  rdationa. 

16.  Goiefil  improvement  in  organizational  dimate  and  attitudes. 

Role  of  the  Civil  Ei^ineer  Corps  Ollicer 

The  role  of  the  Civil  Rnginecr  Corps  (CEC)  Officer  in  any  public  works 
pontkm  is  to  pnmde  jeadership,  to  create  whlun  die  (vgamzadon  a  passion  for  its 
purpose.  Leaders  keqi  die  mission  afive  on  a  daily  basis.  In  order  to  do  this,  there 
are  three  basic  principles  that  a  leader,  dedicated  to  TQM,  should  abide  by  [29]: 

>  focus  on  aduevii^  customer  sadsfocdon, 

•  sedc  cmitinuous  and  long  term  in^mvement  in  all  of  the  organization's 
processes  and  oufouts,  and 

•  take  steps  to  ensure  the  fiiD  involvement  of  the  entire  work  force  in 
inqiroving  quality. 

Using  these  prindples,  a  CEC  officer  assigned  to  a  PWC  executes  his  five 
im^r  duties:  to  fwovide  value>added  management,  to  reinforce  organizational 
values,  to  plan  strategically,  to  focus  on  results,  and  to  oicourage  union 
accqitance,  as  discussed  in  Section  6.7. 

Vatue-^dded  mani^ement  assists  everyone  in  the  organizaticm  to  align  their 
energies  and  target  them  on  the  prirxities  of  the  business,  ft  removes  obstades  to 
cor^ieratkHi  and  teamwork,  and  preaches  the  organizadonal  phOosopl^.  Value- 
added  management  ensures  that  resources  are  carefiilly  invested  in  the 
devdcqmient  of  people  [1]. 


Leaders  reinfiMce  organizafional  values  through  daily  examine.  Paying 
attention  to  what  matters  most,  wmldrtg  dOigentty,  knowirtg  the  focts,  and  holdir^ 
pet^  accountaUe  builds  a  system  based  on  values  rather  than  on  authority,  ft 
encourages  pride,  morafo,  and  commitment  so  that  peqde  do  things  because  th^ 
ate  rqht,  not  because  they  were  tdd  to  do  so  [13]. 
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Strategic  ptamung  is  develoimient  of  a  long  temi  strata  to  bring  dxxit  an 
organizatKMud  cultural  that  enoourages  pursuit  of  excdlence,  [vomotes  innovation 
and  risk  taking,  and  enqwwers  en^doyees  to  paiticipate  acdvdy  to  in^irove  woric 
processes  [29].  A  leader  should  ensure  that  every  member  of  the  oiganization  has 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  devdopipg  and  activating  the  plan.  A  strat^c 
plan  should  be  a  goal-oriented  document  that  details  the  step-by-step  actions  and 
milesUMies  required  to  meet  the  goals. 

Leaders  should  concentrate  on  the  results  that  satisfy  the  strat^c  plan 
action  hems  and  motivate  the  work  force  to  do  the  same  thing.  He  or  she  should 
q>edfically  define  the  results  he  is  interested  and  turn  them  over  to  teams  of 
woricers  \riio  can  woric  together  to  plan  a  cohesive  strategy  for  ddivering  tlw 
results  [13]. 

Cluq)ter  S  described  the  Activity  Civil  Engineo'  (ACE)  position.  While  in 
this  assignment,  a  militaiy  young  ofiBcer  becomes  orioited  to  military  life  and  to 
the  operation  of  Navy  public  works.  He  provides  liaison  with  a  group  of  PWC 
customers  but  controls  no  resources.  The  only  tool  available  to  him  is  tlw  personal 
influence  he  may  be  able  to  genoate.  But  because  ofBcoa  are  young  and  seem  to 
come  and  go  vety  quickly,  h  is  difficult  for  than  to  goierate  this  type  of  influence 
within  a  well-established  organizafion.  Those  who  serve  as  an  ACE  often  become 
dirilturioned  or  evoi  disgruntled  with  the  arrangement.  They  end  up  feeling  like 
the  tystem's  sciq>^oat  because  they  hear  thdr  customo's  needs  but  cannot 
mobilize  to  meet  those  needs. 

Using  the  PWC  ConqMity  concept  to  create  hotbeds  for  leadership 
devdc^mioit  could  dramatically  dumge  this  situation.  By  asrigning  the  ACE  to  a 
PWC  Conquuty,  he  gains  pracfical  public  works  oqrerience  and  provides  the 
customers  with  a  rqrresentafive  vriio  has  tlw  resources  needed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Whether  asrigned  to  work  with  an  experienced  civilian  fitdlities  managa*  or 
assigned  to  lead  a  PWC  Coiiq)aiiy,  the  officer  will  bring  fi^  ideas  and  enthusiasm 


to  the  organizatKMiL  In  return,  he  wiU  have  the  oppmtunity  to  devdop 
noanagemem  and  leaderslup  skills  that  he  will  use  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

&I0  Human  Solutions 

Up  to  this  point,  the  structural  crunponents  of  organizational  portions 
have  been  discussed.  The  focus  will  now  turn  to  the  human  fectors  that  determine 
quality  of  work  life.  Sdection  and  placement,  training  and  devdopmoit,  and 
motivation  are  fectors  in  detemuning  the  efifectiveiMss  of  employees  [17], 
Sdection  and  payment  procedures  in  the  federal  sector  involve  merit  sdection 
standards,  job  assignments  according  to  skill  level,  and  equal  employment 
opportunity  requirements.  Trainiitg  and  development  could  include  on-the-job 
training,  planned  rotation,  upward  mobility,  career  counsding,  and  merit 
promotion  standards.  Motivation,  in  addition  to  vdiat  is  buih  into  the  work  hsd^ 
comes  in  the  form  of  conqiensation,  fonge  benefits,  recognition  awards,  incentive 
tystems,  and  positive  rdnforcement  [17]. 

Selection,  p^msent,  and  management  of  fisderal  dvil  sovice  personnd  b 
govoned  by  federal  law.  The  IntogovOTimaital  Personnel  Act  [17]  provides  the 
following  fiamework  for  numagers; 


1.  Recniiting,  sdecting,  and  advandng  employees  on  the  baas  of  thdr 
relative  ability,  knowledge,  and  skills  induding  opm  consideration  of 
qualified  iq)pUcants  for  initial  appointmoit. 

2.  jj^viding  equitable  and  adequate  conq)ensati(Hi. 

3.  Traiiung  employees  as  needed  to  assure  lugh-quality  performance. 

4.  Retraimng  employees  on  the  basb  of  the  adequacy  of  thdr 
performance^  ctuTecting  inadequate  performance,  and  squuating 
enqdttyees  ^i^se  inadequate  perfcmnance  cannot  be  corrected. 

5.  Asair^  feir  treatment  of  applicants  and  employees  in  all  aspects  of 
persmmd  administration  ^dfoout  r^ard  to  political  afBliation,  race, 
color,  naticmal  origin,  sex  or  rdi^ous  crted  and  with  proper  regard  for 
their  priva^  and  constitutional  rights  as  citizens. 

6.  Assu^  that  enq>ioyees  are  protected  against  coerdon  for  partisan 
political  purposes  and  are  prohibited  form  using  their  cffidal  authority 


fbr  tile  purpose  of  intetftring  whh  or  affecting  the  result  of  an  dection 
or  mmunatkm  for  office. 

V^thin  these  guitietines,  however,  numagers  have  latitude  in  setting  job 
requirements  and  determiniiig  the  skill  levd  o(  the  individual  needed  to  fill  a 
particular  job.  Matdupg  the  sldD  levd  withjob  requirement  is  an  important  step  in 
getting  a  satisfiictory  Inre  [30].  Hie  findings  of  a  1979  survey  of  fisderal 
enqrioyees  found  that  th^  ate  "qiute  satisfied  with  the  work  they  are  doing*  which 
siqipwt  the  use  of  tins  firamewoik  [35]. 

Hie  same  survey  also  fixind  mixed  attitudes  toward  supovisors  and 
performance  appraisals. 

Most  Federal  workers  eiqness  generally  poative 
attitudes  toward  their  supervisors,  particularly  rpgardii^ 
thdr  supervisors'  technied  ccMnpetence,  administrative,  and 
interpersond  skill.  Nonethdess,  many  employees  fed  that 
thdr  supervisors  do  not  set  dear  goals  for  tliCT  and  do  not 
encourage  them  to  participate  in  dedsimi-makiiig. 

Attitudes  concemmg  perfmniance  apprdsds  are 
similarly  mixed.  On  the  rnie  hand,  a  mqtnity  of  workers 
think  p^ormance  iqprdsals  cover  the  most  important  parts 
of  th^  jobs,  are  conducted  in  a  timely  manner  and  are 
discussed  between  supervisor  and  employee.  A  majority 
dso  fiid  they  understand  the  performance  appraisd  system. 

On  the  othtf  hand,  employees  fimk  the  accuracy  on  the 
ratings  they  reedve  as  wdl  as  their  utility  in  assesdng 
indtvidud  strengths  and  weaknesses,  establishing  training 
plans,  or  otherwise  inqxoving  pertonaancc.  Further,  most 
enploys  would  like  to  get  more  Sequent  feedback  fiom 
thdr  supervisors  than  they  preseittly  receive. 

Hie  findings  of  tins  study  incficate  that  worictts  desire  the  type  of  feedback 
ddivered  uider  TQM.  Krst,  supervisors  and  managers,  in  a  joint  effort  vnth  eadi 
employee,  diould  create  performance  evaluation  criteria  that  is  oriented  towards 
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apectfic  measuniMe  results.  Induding  desired  results  both  hare  and  in  the  job 
desct^tioii)  people  understand  what  their  individual  goals  are  and  so  hdp 
them  operate  more  efifectivdy  [13].  Each  employee's  evaluation  oiteria  should 
also  "minimize  the  coiiq;)etitive  eflfects  of  indhidual  appraisals  and  nuudmize  the 
potential  of  team/group  iqtpraisals  to  motivate  the  collaborative  bduvior  necessary 
fiMT  effective  team  performance"  [32].  Supervisory  personnel  should  periodically 
re^ew  each  employee's  performance  with  lum  in  a  fonnal  setting  during  the  review 
period.  He  should  also  provide  ^ntanemis  feedback  and  encourage  employees 
to  recognize  eadi  others  good  work. 

d.11  Public  Works  Center  Company  Personnel  Training 

An  effective  training  program  is  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  TQM.  Training 
^es  employees  the  skills  they  need  to  be  good  decision  makers.  Both  new  and 
existing  employees  who  are  trained  for  a  job,  leam  the  job  more  quickly  and 
become  more  {HPoducttve  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  [2].  Organizations  that 
emphasize  the  inqmrtance  of  learning  help  their  employees  grow.  By  learning  to 
deal  with  both  successes  and  setbacks,  discovering  how  to  draw  conclusions  from 
e9q;)erieoce  and  how  to  generalize  the  conclusions  beyond  that  e9q)erience, 
employees  gain  confidence  and  are  motivated  to  try  new  ideas  [13]. 
Unfortunatdy,  most  governmental  organizations  devote  less  than  one  percoit  of 
their  budg^  to  truning  vriiile  the  private  sector  spends  three  to  five  times  that 
mudi  [31].  A  PWC  Company  should  strive  to  meet  the  private  sector  standard 
through  an  ongoing  conmutment  to  traiiung  for  all  employees. 

Uang  input  fix)m  every  levd  of  the  organization,  the  PWC  Company 
Facility  Manager  should  devdop  an  anmul  traiiung  plan.  The  training  plan  should 
be  balanced  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  employees,  to  ensure  compliance  with 
(^>erafi<mal  certification  reqiuremaits,  and  to  support  the  growth  of  an 
organizational  culture. 
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All  C<mq>aiiy  trainiiig  courses  should  be  targ^ed  towards  their  ^>ecific 
audience  and  "geared  to  how  adults  learn*  [31].  Training,  in  general,  should: 

-  be  experimental  in  nature,  b  should  stress  practical  application 
exerdses  for  partidpants^  including  role  playing  and  dealing  with  real 
life  case  studies. 

-  be  participative  and  intera^ive  to  the  extent  possible.  Instructors  serve 
to  fedlhate  the  learning  process  but  are  not  the  source  of  all 
knonriedge. 

-  be  non-threatening.  The  purpose  is  to  fedlhate  learning  that  the 
student  is  assumed  to  activd^  desire  and  sedc. 

Training  plan  dements  should  be  concentrated  in  the  areas  of  occupational 
profidency  and  certification,  safety,  interpersonal  comnuinication,  teamwork, 
problem  solving,  and  data  collection  and  analysis.  Training  in  TQM  orientation, 
awareness,  and  skills  should  nuUch  the  devdopmental  stage  of  the  Company. 
Most  Navy  en^loyees  have  received  orientation  and  awareness  training,  so  the 
plan  should  account  for  "just-in-time"  truning  on  quality  tools  and  techniques  that 
will  be  needed  as  groups  tackle  woric  process  problems  [31]. 

TQM  subjects  that  the  Company  training  plan  should  also  address  are;  new 
employee  orientation,  leadership  and  managemoit,  planning  and  problem  solving, 
group  (fynamics^  and  customer  focus.  New  employee  orientation  should  bring  a 
new  employee  up  to  ^reed  on  the  Cmnpaity  and  how  it  does  buriness.  It  should 
indude  an  introduction  on  how  the  Conqumy  dews  the  "role  of  leadership,  [woiic] 
measurement  and  analyris,  employee  empowerment,  rewards  and  recognition, 
teamwork,  and  customer  focus"  [3 1].  Hie  traiiung  should  impart  an  undoatanding 
of  the  Conqiany  culture  to  the  new  employee. 


Leadership  and  maiuigement  training  exposes  partidpants  to  topics  like 
"how  to  build  and  sustain  trust  and  mutual  respect,  coaching  and  mentoring, 
encouraging  risk-taking,  openness,  dd^atimi  and  empowomrat,  listoiing  skills, 


q^ilemt  tnd  how  to  promote  orgaiuzatkm  change  while  also 

imderttandingandhandfiogrenstanoetodiange"  [31]. 

nam^  and  problem  solving  couiaes  teadi  the  students  spedfic 
technicpies.  Th^  nu^  include  group  problem  solving  techniques  like 
brainstonnuig,  ncmiinal  groiq>  teclmique,  and  multi-voting,  or  statistical  analysis 
tocds  that  enq)loyees  mi^  use  to  identify  process  problems  or  analyze  customer 
feedbadf.  These  courses  could  also  rnchide  the  Seven  Management  and  Planning 
Tools,  Hoshin  Planmng  and  Quality  Funcdmi  Dqiloyment  [3 1]. 

Group  dynamics  training  is  about  teamwork.  It  helps  workers  at  aD  levds 
understand  how  groups  can  take  on  a  personality  of  their  own,  how  to  work 
efifectivdy  in  a  group  setting,  and  how  to  reach  group  dedsions  through 
consensus.  It  builds  interpersonal  and  communicatHMi  skills  and  teadies  req>ect 
fx  diflBsrences  in  per^MCtive  and  pdnt-of-view  [31]. 

Training  on  customer  focus  hdps  enq>loyees  learn  to  identify  their 
custcmiers,  both  internal  and  CKtemal,  mid  to  determine  their  needs.  It  "is  designed 
to  eidiaoce  em|doyees'  understanding  of  their  products  and  services,  who  receives 
them  (the  customer),  what  they  think  is  important  to  the  customer,  and 
devdc^mient  of  measures  to  know  how  wdl  they  are  doing  in  meeting  those 
custcmier  needs"  [31]. 

S^cting  trsmen  is  a  difficult  and  critical  part  of  developing  the  Company 
training  plan.  Profossional  trainers  may  be  necessary  for  some  courses,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  trainii^  expertise  should  be  developed  fiom  talent  within  the  Compai^. 
Whether  in  occupatknud  or  in  TQM  sidlls,  training  is  more  effective  when  the 
instructms  is  "tied  to  operations  of  the  (organization"  both  because  the  instructor 
can  rdate  training  specifically  to  daily  routine  and  because  the  training  can  be 
tailored  towards  the  orgamzation  [31].  In-house  efforts  also  tend  to  be  more  cost 
effective  and  fiexible. 
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The  Conq^any  ihould  not  only  reassign  emi^oyees  fixMU  mission-related 
jobs  to  devdop  in-house  eiqiertise  but  should  also  rely  on  line  eiiq[>ioyees  to 
provide  some  training  as  a  collateral  duty.  Again,  this  brings  credibility  to  the 
instruction.  It  also  engages  a  larger  iujiid>er  of  people  in  the  trainiitg  process. 
Usually,  these  en^loyees  gain  a  very  good  understandir^  and  rqrpredation  of  the 
TQM  process.  Their  intimate  involvement  is  motivating  for  them  personally,  and 
liriien  they  return  to  their  workplace,  they  are  very  influential  in  involving  tlwir 
peers  [31]. 

6.12  Recognition  rmd  Incentives 


Recognition  is  an  extremdy  inqrartant  part  of  the  TQM  philosophy.  When 
they  unleash  the  power  of  partidpative  dedsion-makii^  managers  are  in  effect 
recognizing  thdr  oi^loyees  as  thinking  pec^le  with  ideas  [28].  This  recognition 
al<»ie  goes  a  long  way  in  reducing  the  "small  cog  in  a  big  whed  syndrome"  and  in 
encouraging  employees  to  work  hard  [28].  Recognition  liberally  and  sincerely 
qrplied,  espedally  in  the  fi^eral  sector,  would  have  incredible  effects  on  the 
organizational  culture. 


MdDermott,  Mkulak,  and  Beauregard  [IS]  provide  the  following  tips  for 
developing  a  recognition  system: 

1.  Recognize  the  idea  maker  for  eadi  ruKl  every  idea. 

2.  Do  not  ^erentiate  recognition  based  on  the  potential  (economic) 
value  of  the  idei^  recognize  all  ideas  equally. 

3.  Recogiuze  the  idea  manager,  even  if  the  idea  manager  and  the  idea 
maker  are  the  same  person. 

4.  Don't  forget  to  recognize  the  idea  installer(s)  and  the  idea  coach. 

5.  Set  up  recognition  ^tproaches  as  win-win,  not  win-lose;  dont  create  a 
conq)etition  among  people  to  groups  for  recognition.  Competition 
between  people  creates  losers. 

6.  Instead  of  competition  between  groups,  set  organization  wide 
milestones  to  shoot  for. 


7.  Keep  the  recopitioii-^gteai  dyeanitc.  Gieoge  it  over  time  to  re> 
eneqpee  the  enyloyee  <faivea  kto  syrtem  to  keg)  up  with  the  changing 
needs  of  the  work  fixee. 

8.  Include  e  peer-recognhkm  component  in  the  recognition  methodology. 
Set  boundaries  of  fieedexn  Sx  the  peer  recognition  cmnmittee;  don't 
dictate  its  i4>proach. 

9.  Always  hidi^ftce-to>&ce  as  part  oftiterecognitKHi  scheme. 

The  federal  govenunem  hu  many  incentive  rewards  programs,  from  gain 
sharing  to  rewards  fix  paperwork  rethi^ion  to  rewards  for  assistance  in  filling  a 
hard>to-fill  position  [36].  While  these  {Xt^rams  have  become  standard  fixe  in  the 
federal  seeUx,  there  is  a  danger  in  using  titem.  For  exanq>le,  deciding  udio  unll 
receive  vidiat  reward  steals  administrative  time  and  energy.  What  happens  if 
sometxie  is  fixgotten?  Linking  ideas  to  fxizes  instills  a  quid  pro  quo  attitude  in 
employees.  They  begin  to  jealously  guard  their  ideas  and  opportunities  fix 
teamworic  are  gone.  It  is  also  doifetfiil  that  management  can  devise  prizes  that 
d^glrt  their  rec^ent  fixever.  Soon,  employees  will  become  disenchanted  and 
stc^  trying  [15]. 

If  it  is  determined  that  rewards  are  needed,  management  should  follow 
some  guiddines  in  developing  the  program.  Managers  should  involve  employees 
fitxn  all  levds  of  the  orgaiuzation  in  devdoping  a  program  that  will  support  the 
goals  of  the  organization  and  encourage  teamworic.  The  objectives  of  the 
fxogram,  the  types  of  ctmtributions  to  be  rewarded,  eligibility  critoia,  and  type  of 
reward  should  all  be  dearly  defined  [37]. 

6.13  Why  a  Public  Works  Center  Service  Company  Would  Work 

PWC  Compare  perfixmance  vrill  inqxove  if  the  wdiole  organization  is 
fiKUsed  (m  defivering  quality  to  the  customer  in  the  "moment  of  truth"  -  that 
"qnsode  in  vriuch  the  customer  comes  into  contact  with  at^  aiq[>ect  of  the 
organizatkm  and  gets  an  impression  of  the  quality  of  its  service"  [1].  In  the 
ctmtext  of  (Hganizational  values,  team  menfeers  are  given  the  authority  to  think 
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[13],  and  to  make  deciiions  that  further  OTgamzational  goals  and  will  be  supported 
by  maiuigeineiit  [29].  They  work  together  to  produce  up  fiont  quality  by  being 
fluniliar  with  their  work  areas,  by  making  timely  purchases  of  the  correct  matmal 
required  fi>r  each  job,  and  by  iq^plying  the  best  |»ractices  rather  than  end-product 
inspection.  Close  rdationshqts  with  their  customers  {^vides  non-threatening 
feedback  and  process  dengn  input.  It  also  provides  an  environment  in  which 
restraints  can  be  explained  and  are  accqited,  and  then  provides  a  forum  ccmdudve 
to  generation  of  akematives  [29]. 

When  ddivering  planning  and  maintenance  services,  organizations  that  are 
relativ^  small  and  built  around  the  principles  of  TQM,  will  be  more  productive 
and  effective.  In  these  smaller,  tightfy  focused  groups,  people  find  it  easier  to 
create  a  mission  and  a  vision  with  meanings  that  th^  fed  are  worthy  and  can  buy 
into.  They  find  that  re^nsibility  and  authority  in^ires  group  commitment  to  a 
common  set  of  values.  Sharing  a  value  system  n^ates  the  need  for  rigid  standard 
operating  procedures  and  sets  group  members  free  to  make  dedaons  and  deliver 
the  services  the  best  way  they  know  how.  As  trust  grows,  interpersonal  and 
teiritorid  barriers  minfole  and  are  replaced  with  teamwork.  Teamwork  leads  not 
only  to  system  inqnovement  and  devdopment  of  re^nsive,  customer-oriented 
processes  but  also  to  personal  satisfiwtion  for  each  team  membm’  [13],  Personal 
satisfrkction  and  a  vnnning  team  attitude  feeds  the  organization  as  it  continually 
inqnoves. 


Chapter  7.  Key  CoaduskHU  aad  RecoauBeadatioiis 


7.1  Key  Coachi^mu 

The  precediQg  Iherature  review  has  outlined  the  development  of 
productivity  inqvovement  initiatives  in  the  United  States  Federal  Government  with 
spedal  emphasis  on  the  devdofunent  of  the  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM) 
lddk>s(^>hy  widiin  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  It  defined  TQM  and  described  an 
organizatkmal  structure  and  culture  thiU  typified  the  philosophy.  It  also  described 
the  strategies  developed  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  Naval  Facilities 
Engineeriqg  Command  to  obtain  a  structure  and  culture  based  on  TQM.  Lastly, 
this  pi^rer  presented  specific  management  actions  that  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command  could  use  to  deploy  their  strata  in  Navy  Public  Works 
Centers  (PWCs). 


The  preceding  literature  review  has  yidded  several  conclusions: 

First,  q^lication  of  TQM  prindples  has  brought  increased  global 
conqietitivawss  to  i»ivate  and  public  ent^rises  throughout  the  worid.  By  all 
indications,  the  executive  leaders  of  the  United  States  have  chosen  to  implement 
these  same  techniques  to  provide  bet^  service,  improve  employee  morale  and  the 
quality  of  hs  programs,  and  to  reduce  costs  in  the  federal  government. 

TQM  offers  great  promise  as  a  rnanagernem  method  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  luttural  tendendes  of  workos.  It  ciqiitalizes  on  the  job  fiictors  that 
intrinsically  motivate  and  minimizes  the  job  fiictors  that  do  not  motivate.  TQM 
also  utilizes  group  bduwior  to  create  an  organizational  culture  that  values 
innovation  and  high  standards  of  quality. 

Navy  PWCs  offer  an  exc^onally  good  opportunity  for  qjpiicadon  of 
TQM  because  they  operate  so  much  like  a  private  sector  business. 
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Lastly,  af^licatkm  of  TQM  in  Navy  PWCs  using  PWC  Companies  would 
inq)rove  customer  interfile  and  strat^ic  thinking.  It  would  provide  a  more 
rewarding  wwk  environment  for  PWC  employees  and  officers,  and  the  cost  to 
provide  fodlhies  maintenance  service  would  be  reduced  through  improved 
productivity,  and  better  management  of  materials  and  fiscal  resources. 

7.2  Recommendations 

The  preceding  pages  ivere  meuit  to  show,  in  a  voy  specific  way,  how  the 
prindples  of  TQM  can  be  i^iplied  within  a  governmental  organization.  They  focus 
on  creatii^  an  organizational  structure  and  culture  that  empowers  employees  and 
brings  the  wealth  of  thdr  experience  and  knowledge  into  the  dedsion-nudeing 
process.  Specific  recommendations  for  Navy  implementation  include: 

1.  De<«entralize  the  support  staff  personnel  at  Navy  PWCs,  including  the 
Activity  Civil  En^neers,  and  place  them  in  the  field  with  PWC  Companies 
supporting  a  specific  group  of  customers. 

2.  Formalize  integrated  woiic  teams  within  each  PWC  Company  that  can 
work  on  internal  process  improvonent,  fiidlitate  intra-organizational 
corrununication  and  infomution  sharing,  and  provide  a  forum  for  training. 

3.  Increase  fimding  and  provide  employee  training  in  all  areas  including: 
occupafiorud  profidency  and  certification,  safisty,  interpersonal  corrununication, 
teamwork,  problem  solving,  data  collection  and  analysis,  and  quality  tools,  initially 
targeting  the  private  sector  benchmark,  3-5%  of  operating  budget. 

4.  Emphasize  information  and  data  sharirig  through  onployee  meetings, 
newsletters,  and  computer  networks. 
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5.  Whh  the  iiqiut  of  eadi  emplt^ee,  create  individual  job  descriptions  and 
ptffonnance  evaluations  that  describe  desired  results.  Provide  regular  feedback  on 
how  wdl  each  employee  is  meeting  his  goals. 

6.  Use  ancere  recognition  as  the  basis  for  an  incentive  program  designed 
to  encourage  employee  participation  and  reward  teamworic. 
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